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inspire a new religion. As man has made god in his own image, so he 
can remake him. The recasting must be in the language of the present 
age, not in that of the sixth century B.C., nor in that of the Augustan 
age when belief in prodigies and portents was the language of common 
thought. 

What man has made, man can make again. He has created many a spiritual 
world in the past, and he can build more stately mansions for the soul in the 
years to come. The old creations were visionary, largely unreal, of the substance 
of dreams, shot through with nightmare visions; but the newer realism of the spirit 
will be finer, with sounder basic foundations in human nature, and with loftier 
possibilities for the advancing of human interests. Religion, therefore, is not 
passing away, but coming into its own. It may, and doubtless will, lose the 
supernatural and the miraculous, its saints and its prophets; but it will gain in 
the multitude of its faithful men and women, in those who have the qualities of 
the hero, and who can give themselves unstintedly for the service of their fellows. 
We may welcome with joy the day of this new and more beauteous religion, for 
it means that what belongs to human welfare will grow marvellously in everjy 
part of the world, and among all the races of men. 

This may not furnish much cheer to the orthodox. But those who* 
have read the author through with sympathy will not have much ortho- 
doxy to mix with cheer. 

Wilson D. Wallis. 

NORTH AMERICA 

Preliminary Account of the Antiquities of the Region between the Mimcvr 

and La Plata Rivers in Southwestern Colorado. Earl H. Morris. 

(Thirty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 

pages 155-206, plates 31-75, figs. 1-11.) Washington, 1919. 

This paper describes excavations carried out by Mr. Morris in the 

summers of 1913 and 1914 for the University of Colorado. The region 

investigated is a plateau bounded on the east by the Mancos river 

and on the west by the La Plata; or, archaeologically speaking, a part of 

the northern San Juan area lying between the Mesa Verde and Aztec 

districts. 

The first section of the report concerns itself with certain ruins in 
Johnson canon, an eastern tributary of the Mancos. The sites are 
cliff-houses identical, as the author points out, in everything but size 
with those of the Mesa Verde, so well known from the writings of Nor- 
denskiold and Fewkes. The descriptions are detailed and accurate and 
the minor antiquities recovered are fully illustrated. There is one mis- 
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identification: the wooden object in pi. 47, described as the plunger of a 
fire-making apparatus is in reality the wooden foreshaft of a reed arrow, 
as are the two other specimens figured in pi. 44, g, g'. Dr. Fewkes in his 
report on Sprucetree House (Bull. 41, B. A. E., fig. 20) has also misidenti- 
fied a similar foreshaft by calling it a "wooden needle." 

The particular interest of the report lies in Part II, "Ruins on the 
Mesa." The admirably presented data may be very briefly summarized 
as follows: the sites lie on the crests of ridges; they consist of small, 
irregularly rectangular rooms placed side by side in single or double 
rows or in hollow rectangles; the long axes of all the groups run east 
and west. The bottoms of the rooms were sunk into the ground to a 
depth of from a few inches to two feet. The hard earth sides of these 
excavations were sometimes merely plastered, sometimes reinforced by 
lining them with upright stone slabs; in other cases shallow trenches 
were dug about the sides of the rooms and double rows of small slabs set 
into them as wedges to hold upright poles. Although these foundations 
vary somewhat in detail, the superstructures all seem to have been the 
same: thin walls of vertical poles, wattled together with osiers and daubed 
with adobe; the roofs supported by stout posts set at the corners of the 
rooms. There was never more than a single story. While no kivas 
appear, there are in the neighborhood of some of the villages depressions 
which are probably the remains of such circular subterranean rooms as 
were observed by Mr. Morris 70 miles further east; the latter had central 
firepits, but none of the other typical attributes of kivas. To the south 
of the buildings in each case there lay a refuse and burial mound; the 
bodies were placed flexed in shallow pits, and were accompanied by 
mortuary offerings of pottery. All the skulls from the graves on the 
plateau exhibited occipital deformation; those from two apparently 
similar, though unexcavated, sites (Long Hollow, nos. 22 and 23) in the 
valley of the La Plata were all undeformed. 

The stone and bone artifacts from these " pole-and-mud " villages 
do not differ greatly from parallel types found in the cliff-houses; the 
rnanos and metates (fig. 6), however, seem to the reviewers to be of a less 
specialized type than those of the cliff-houses. The pottery, on the 
other hand, is unmistakably different in technique, form and ornamen- 
tation from that of the Mesa Verde cliff ruins and the large Aztec pueblo. 
The ware is coarse, much of it undecorated; the bowls have thinned rims 
(not square-edged as on the Mesa Verde), and a number of peculiar 
gourd-shaped vessels appear. The decorations of the painted ware 
are bold and free (especially on the pieces from Long Hollow) and show 
little of the conventional geometricism of late Mesa Verde ornamentation. 
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In summing up Mr. Morris concludes (p. 204) that the plateau remains 
are probably to be considered as belonging to the pre-Pueblo culture 
now generally conceded to have existed in the Southwest. In this we 
agree with him, for there is no doubt that his plateau sites belong to the 
same cultural horizon as do the ruins uncovered by us in northeastern 
Arizona and called "Slab-house" (Kidder-Guernsey, Bull. 65, B.A.E., 
pp. 41-45). Of the pottery from the two groups, the decorated ware is, 
very similar and the cooking vessels with broad coils at the necks are 
identical. The houses found by us were oval rather than rectangular; 
and their superstructures were, partly at least, made of superimposed 
courses of adobe " turtlebacks" instead of "wattle-and-daub;" the slab 
foundations, however, were precisely the same. Furthermore, there 
was associated with one of our ruins a round subterranean room pre- 
sumably similar to the round rooms that Mr. Morris records from his 
district. 

The above identification of the two groups (Morris' pre-Pueblo and 
our "Slab-house") as closely related and therefore probably approxi- 
mately contemporaneous, is interesting as showing that the two cultures 
were not strictly local ones. It also proves correct Mr. Morris' deduction 
that his sites are of earlier date than the Mesa Verde cliff-dwellings; 
for our "Slab-houses" were buried beneath cliff-house rubbish, and cross- 
finds of traded pottery enable us to state positively that the cliff-houses 
of our Kayenta region and those of the Mesa Verde were inhabited at 
the same time. 

To return to a point of detail. Mr. Morris states (p. 204) that of 
33 crania 1 1 are undeformed, but he fails to stress the fact that these 1 1 
came from a single group of ruins (Long Hollow, see p. 194) ; nor does he 
mention what seem to be rather marked differences between the Long 
Hollow pottery and that of the plateau sites. The reader of the report 
cannot judge for himself whether or not these differences are constant, 
because the exact provenience of the pieces of pottery figured is not given 
in the plates, and a search of the text serves to locate only 21 of the 51 
specimens illustrated. This is a really serious omission, for every scrap 
of data on the obscure early periods of pueblo history is of value and it 
is quite possible that Mr. Morris is dealing with more than one type of 
remains. 

We emphasize the above because the designs on such of the Long 
Hollow vessels as are definitely located bear what seem to us very striking 
analogies to basketry designs. If this apparent resemblance proves on 
closer comparison to be a real one, it will be of great interest in throwing 
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light on the hitherto mooted question of the ancestry of Southwestern 
pottery. It was claimed by Cushing and Holmes many years ago that 
corrugated or coiled pottery, so typical of the Southwest, was the direct 
descendant of coiled basketry; this view was generally accepted and has 
often been quoted in works on the development of technology. The 
fallacy of this idea was pointed out by Mr. Morris (Amer. Anthrop. N.s., 
vol. 19, pp. 24-29) ; and the reviewers, working independently, reached 
the same conclusion (Bull. 65, B.A.E. p. 141). Technologically, then, 
Southwestern pottery is probably not descended from basketry; but, 
on the other hand, we now seem to have evidence that on the artistic 
side the earliest pottery may owe something to basketry. It should be 
remembered, in this connection, that the "Basket-makers," the oldest 
Southwestern people of which we so far have knowledge, had apparently 
no pottery, but made excellent and well decorated baskets; furthermore, 
they, like the Long Hollow people (whose pottery designs seem to us to 
suggest basketry prototypes), did not practise skull deformation. Some 
connection between the two cultures may be suspected. 

While the above is, of course, more or less speculative, it is susceptible 
of proof or refutation by continued field-work on the lines along which 
Mr. Morris has made so promising a beginning. The origin and develop- 
ment of the Pueblo culture form the one problem in North American 
archaeology which, because of abundant remains and favorable climate, 
we have reasonable hope of tracing out clearly in all its technological 
details. The present paper gives us a wealth of data on one of its most 
obscure phases. It is to be hoped that Mr. Morris, whose knowledge of 
the archaeology of the San Juan is unrivaled, may be enabled to continue 
his most fruitful researches. 

A. V. Kidder, S. J. Guernsey 
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